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Two New Reprints 

Two reprints discussing from different 
angles America’s entrance into the League 
of Nations, are ready for distribution by 
the F. P. A. America’s Next Step Abroad, 
by Geo. W. Wickersham and Why We 
Must Join the League, by Senator G. M. 
Hitchcock. 
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IHE exit of Bakhmeteff is the State Depart- 

ment’s confession of failure. Official denials, 
no matter how categorical, cannot hide this fact. 
Even the retention of the financial attaché of the 
“Russian Embassy,” in itself an unjustifiable 
procedure, cannot save the Administration’s face. 
No longer can this government maintain the 
fiction of “preserving,” as Bakhmeteff with un- 
intended irony put it, “for the Russian people 
the integrity of their national patrimony and... 
their economic freedom.” Senator Borah’s pro- 
test two weeks earlier against the continued rec- 
ognition of a man who had represented no gov- 
ernment since November 1918 was the occasion, 
not the cause, of this dramatic admission of 
futility. 

The “Ambassador of Russia” was moved to 
question whether his continuance would “longer 
serve the best interests of my country and the 
convenience of the United States government” 
by the harsh fact of the Soviet power consoli- 
dated and strengthened throughout Russia. Sec- 
retary Hughes, induced by this same fact which 
so rudely disregards his wishes, had doubtless 
previously informed Mr. Bakhmeteff that his res- 
ignation would be welcome. Yet the New 
York Times in its editorial comment June 6 
solemnly assures us since Bakhmeteff’s letter of 
resignation was dated April 28 and Mr. Hughes’ 
acceptance April 29 that “the step is now taken, 
one should observe, at Mr. Bakhmeteff’s own 
suggestion.” Intrigue, blockade, counter-revo- 
lution, isolation, even when followed by fam- 
ine, have but made unquestionable the de facto 
character of the Soviet control. Bakhmeteff’s 
dismissal marks in the drama of American re- 
lations with revolutionary Russia the end of the 
first tragic act,—an act prolonged for nearly 
four calamitous years. 


What Next? 
Les the United States be represented at the 


Hague Conference which opens next week? 
Not unless Secretary Hughes modifies his policy 


announced May 15. Granting that the Russian 
memorandum of May 11 was argumentative and 
even provocative in its tone, that pronounce- 
ment is not, as both Secretary Hughes and M. 
Poincaré seemed to imply, the basis of the Hague 
meetings. Secretary Hughes’ insistence that in 
advance of the Conference the Russian govern- 
ment shall formally revoke the most fundamental 
principles of the revolution, is tantamount to 
refusing to confer at all. 


But even if American delegates were at the 
Hague, they would inevitably, following Secretary 
Hughes’ policy, oppose Lloyd George. Ever 
since the latter’s overwhelming victory in Par- 
liament on his return from Genoa, a press cam- 
paign has been waged from Washington against 
the British Premier’s policy of conciliation. His 
analysis of the Russian situation has been ridi- 
culed from every possible angle by “high off- 
cials.” Is it likely that this campaign of sabo- 
tage is disapproved by Secretary Hughes? If it 
were, neither the “high officials” nor certain 
leading dailies would continue it. America’s 
dogmatic moralizing would serve no useful pur- 
pose in a Conference where men, actuated by 
imperative needs, are trying whole-heartedly, 
despite vital differences in principles, to reach 
some working basis of agreement. 


Poincaré Proposes 

. ee French Premier’s long memorandum of 

June 2, sent to all the powers invited to the 
Hague Conference, is not an ultimatum to Rus- 
sia or to Lloyd George. It is a carefully pre- 
pared, elaborate defense of the agenda, prin- 
ciples and procedure which France wishes to see 
adopted at the Hague. Emphasizing the indef- 
initeness of the arrangements made at Genoa for 
the subsequent conference, the statement declares, 
“It is essential above all that the Russian Soviet 
Government should withdraw its reply of May 
11.” Poincaré then urges that discussion be 
limited to three points: “debts, private property 
and credits.” The memorandum concludes by 
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heartily approving the American suggestion for 
an allied and neutral commission to investigate 
conditions in Russia. “If the Rusian government 
refuses to facilitate such expert inquiries . . . 
it is impossible to negotiate with it.” 

This statement may seem only an elaboration 
of the point of view expressed by Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Hoover. In reality it commits France 
to no such irreconcilable position. It is but one 
move in the complicated game begun long be. 
fore Genoa. France is almost certain to go to 
the Hague, if for no other reason than to prevent 
Great Britain still further weakening the French 
influence in Continental affairs. Only the United 
States seems able to afford the luxury of a Rus- 
sian policy unrelated to realities. 


Ventures at International Co-operation 
io Administration has finally accepted the 
invitation to participate with Great Britain, 
France and Italy in the investigation of the re- 
ports relating to the deportation of Christian 
minorities by the Turks in Anatolia and the 
atrocities alleged to have been committed by the 
latter. The Armenian government has also sug- 
gested another and separate commission to in- 
vestigate the counter-charges of the Turks against 
the Greeks and the Armenians. Secretary Hughes 
added, that the two commissions might join in a 
general report on the situation in Asia Minor. 
Secretary Hughes is careful to placate the Ir- 
reconcilables in the Senate by adding, “The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has made it clear 
that the proposed action is limited in scope to 
an inquiry to obtain accurate data as to the situ- 
ation in Anatolia for the information of the 
Governments participating therein, and has stated 
that this Government assumes no further obliga- 
tion and enters into no commitment.” 


The decision to retain indefinitely a small body 
of American troops on the Rhine is due to re- 
peated suggestions from both the Allies and Ger- 
many. The former, particularly France, seem 
to feel that as long as even a thousand American 
soldiers are on German soil a certain moral sup- 
port is given to the Treaty of Versailles. The 
Germans feel that the presence of General Allen 
and his command does much to moderate the 
evils of the whole military occupation. To them, 
America alone seems disinterested. 


The Mexican Financial Negotiations 

Dp LA HUERTA has begun in New York his 

conferences with the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers. Nothing but brief and non- 
committal statements have so far been issued. 
Mr. Leon Salinas, President of the National 
Railways of Mexico, is also here fo confer with 
the security holders of these lines. These two 
financial missions are of the highest moment. 
The good faith of Mexico and the statesmanship 
of the American and foreign financiers will be 
put to the test. All parties concerned appear 
much more interested to achieve a settlement 
than to secure the acceptance of any inflexible 
program. 


Page Two 


Some Recent Books 


“An Introduction to the Study of International 
Organization,” by Pitman P. Potter, The Century 
Co., 1922, 647 pp. 

Professor Potter under this modest title has 
written the most complete, scholarly and yet in- 
teresting and suggestive recent book in English 
on the problems of international organization. 
His reappraisement of the history of interna- 
tional relations shows how international organ- 
ization far from being “a new thing” in the 
world is “ a political system of long standing,” 
which has been particularly expanded and devel- 
oped in the past century. This background, skil- 
fully presented, makes especially valuable his 
“suggestions regarding steps which might profit- 
ably be taken in the improvement and develop- 
ment of the existing institutions of international 
government.” This is a volume of basic im- 
portance to any understanding of America’s pos- 
sible role in world organization. 

“Mysterious Japan,” by Julian Street. Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1921, 342 pp. 

This is an interesting, gossipy bit of journal- 
ism, marred by irritating attempts (often futile) 
at cleverness and by “padding” of many chapters 
with long discussions of such irrelevant subjects 
as Theodore Roosevelt, American prohibition 
and American reformers. 

“Japanese-American Relations,’ by lichiro 
Tokutomi, Translated by Sukeshige Yanagiwara, 
Macmillan, 1922, 207 pp. 

Frank and refreshing are these eighteen very 
brief chapters by one of the most eminent and 
influential contemporary writers in Japan, who 
is also a member of the House of Peers. Written 
for Japanese readers, these sometimes almost 
bitter reflections will be eye-opening for most 
Americans. This book seems to give a general 
cross-section of public opinion as it was in Japan 
towards the United States before the Washington 
Conference. An excellent translation adds to 
its attractiveness. 

“Russia in the Far East,” by Leo Pasvolsky. 
Macmillan, 1922, 181 pp. 

This small volume, tracing succinctly the ex- 
pansion of Russia in Siberia and her subsequent 
relations with Japan, is devoted mainly to a 
carefully written attack on the policy of the 
Soviet government in the Far East. The author 
cordially endorses what he considers, because of 
the Wilson administration’s insistence upon the 
territorial and political integrity of Russia and 
the Harding administration’s unwillingness to 
deal with the Soviets, the American position of 
“‘moral trusteeship’ over Russia’s national in- 
terests.” 


Approves Work of F. P. A. 
7 AY I take the opportunity of expressing 
my personal admiration for the work 
that you have done in the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation? I have attended many of the lunch- 
eons and consider them the most inspiring and 
educational affairs given in New York City.” 
—Anne Kennedy. 


Checks should be made payable to Ropert H. Garvinen, 
Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 
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